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Improved Instruction Opportunities in 


Science and Technology Proposed 


Regents Offer Program of Action To Stimulate Studies 
From Elementary through Graduate Years of Work 
ke NEW YORK STATE'S PART in the National effort to stimulate more 

qualified boys and girls and young men and women to take up the 
study of science and technology. the Board of Regents at its meeting on 
December 20, 1957, set forth a schedule of proposals affecting instruction 
from the lower grades through certain areas of graduate study. Special 
attention was devoted to the development of maximum use of the talents 
of gifted young people. 

In each instance in the following report of the Regents, the needs are 
outlined and then the concrete proposal follows. Some of these involve 
communications from the State Education Department to the educational 
groups specifically concerned; others indicate the need for changes in the 
State Education Law and the Regulations of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, while still others would require other legislative action in the form 
of new appropriations totaling $5.120.000 the first year. 


The report follows: 


Y | VHE REGENTS OFFER THE FOLLOWING 
proposals as a comprehensive program 


and 


portunities in the sciences and technology. 


as well as in education generally. Among 


to improve instruction in science these documents are: 


technology and to create addition: ; ‘a- . : 
sy and t reate additional educa 1. Statement and Recommendations of the 


tional opportunities in these fields. The Board of Regents for Meeting the Needs in 


recommendations affect all levels of educa- 
tion, from the elementary school to the 
university. 

The Regents and the Commissioner have 
already adopted and issued several state- 
ments containing recommendations having 


significance for new achievements and op- 


Higher Education in New York State (Decem- 
ber 1956) 


{dditional Higher 
Island 


2. Regents Position on 


Education Facilities on Long (June 
1957) 
3. A Statement by the Regents to the Edu- 


cators, Students and People of New York State 











(November 1957: a general statement on the 
importance of increased effort in science and 
technology) 

4. Good Guidance — And Enough of It (De- 
cember 1957 a Commissioner’s communication 
to superintendents of schools) 

Further financial assistance, encourage- 
ment and Department action are required. 


Identification and Motivation of Talent 

l. Testing services. The present pro- 
gram of State testing services includes Re- 
gents subject matter examinations, junior 
high school survey tests and elementary 
The 


proper use of these tests is an essential part 


school progress _ tests. continued 
of the schools’ responsibilities in recog- 
nizing and stimulating the best use of the 
talents and achievements of students. 
There is need for an extended system 
of testing in order to identify and develop 
the abilities of pupils at the earliest pos- 
sible age. Survey tests are needed to 
measure pupil achievement in the basic 
subjects of the elementary school program. 
including science and mathematics. 
in order to understand the 
that 
knowledge of achievement be supplemented 


While 


schools have at least one test measuring 


Moreover. 
potential of pupils, it is essential 


by a measure of aptitude. many 
scholastic ability, there is need for a much 
wider use of this type of testing. 
RECOMMENDED ACTION: 
$75,000 Budgetary Appropriation 

For 


tests in basic subjects of the elementary 


preparing achievement-survey 
school programs, and for preparing, 
printing and distributing free of charge 
a scholastic ability test for use during 
the high school grades (7-9) 

2. Guidance services. A guidance pro- 
gram, especially geared to meet the needs 
of gifted children, must include essential 
features which will contribute to the iden- 
tification of their abilities, provide essen- 
enabling students and 


tial information 
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their parents to make wise choices, provide 
for early and continuing counseling and 
contribute to the improvement of their in- 
struction. 

While improvement has been made in 
recent years by local school systems in pro- 
viding guidance and counseling personnel, 
the ratio of qualified professional staff to 
students involved is still too low. To pro- 
vide an adequate guidance program, it is 
essential that schools employ a sufficient 
number of well-trained guidance personnel. 

The Department’s staff is inadequate to 
perform all the leadership functions re- 
quired in stimulating the improvement of 
guidance in the school systems. 

Certification requirements need to be 
upgraded for the purpose of increasing the 
quality of guidance personnel employed in 


the public schools. 


RECOMMENDED ACTION: 
Changes in Education Law and Com- 
missioner’s Regulations 
For stimulating improvement in local 
school systems in the employment of 


guidance and counseling staff 
$25,000 Budgetary Appropriation 


For 


sional and clerical personnel to encour- 


additional Department profes- 
age and assist local school districts in 
developing special guidance programs 
for the needs of the gifted pupils, as well 
as to improve local guidance programs 
generally, and to furnish more educa- 
tional and occupational information to 
field guidance personnel 
Changes in Commissioner's Regulations 
For improving certification require- 
ments for guidance personnel employed 


in public schools 


Extending Educational Opportunity and 
Stimulating Individual Achievement 
3. The Regents Scholarship Program. 

Last year the Regents recommended that by 

1965, 10 percent of the high school gradu- 
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ates each year be awarded scholarships 
based on need and merit in order to reduce 
the economic barriers to college attend- 
ance. and that the percentage be immedi- 
ately increased from 3.5 percent to 5 per- 
cent of the high school graduates each year 
in the State. 


was enacted. 


The latter recommendation 
The increasingly apparent 
indispensable role of higher education in 
government and industry, particularly in 
the sciences and engineering, warrants a 
reappraisal of the Regents Scholarship 
Program. The urgent question is: Should 
the percentage of high school graduates 
awarded scholarships be raised immedi- 
ately from 5 to 10 percent? 

In expanding the number of scholar- 
ships awarded, the Regents principle of 
rewarding merit regardless of where it is 
found in the State’s schools should be 
recognized. 

It is important that students qualified 
for science and engineering careers be 
assisted and induced to prepare themselves 


in these subjects. 


RECOMMENDED ACTION: 
$2,875,000 Budgetary Appropriation and 
and Changes in Education Law 


(a) Increasing the number of Re- 
gents scholarships granted annually 


from 5 percent to 10 percent, to include 
the award yearly of 1,000 instead of 
300 engineering and science scholar- 
ships, and (b) granting the additional 
scholarships thus made available on a 
State rather than a countywide basis 
(Note: In 1961-62, the estimated cost of the 
Regents college scholarship program, thus altered, 
will amount to $25,300,000.) 


The 


Department and many school systems rec- 


4. Advanced Placement Program. 


ognize the need for encouraging the able 
work to the 
This may be accom- 


and ambitious student to 
limit of his ability. 
plished by judicious acceleration of the 
able student’s advancement through the 


school system: by offering several types 
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of programs suited to the needs and chal- 
lenging to the abilities of students, and by 
providing classes in any of several sub- 
jects so that students with like abilities are 
grouped together. 

A nationwide program already in opera- 
tion for the able collegebound student and 
one of which New York State should take 
full advantage is the Advanced Placement 
Program under the sponsorship of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. 

This 


which students may receive advanced in- 


program offers various ways in 


struction. Most often such instruction can 
be provided in classes when the secondary 
school can identify and segregate enough 
pupils to make it economically sound to 
offer special programs in which there is 
interest supported by 


sufficient student 


capable instructional staff. 


RECOMMENDED ACTION: 
Department Communication 
For the purpose of stimulating local 
school systems to provide advanced in- 
struction in several subject matter fields, 
particularly the sciences and mathe- 
matics, in order to encourage talented 


students. 


Improving Teacher Effectiveness 

5. Boards of Cooperative Educational 
Services. The Board of Cooperative Edu- 
cational Services is intended to facilitate 
the provision of educational needs of 
school systems having small enrollments. 
There are 85 such boards representing 98 
of the 129 supervisory districts. These 
cooperative boards could be assisted and 
encouraged to improve the educational pro- 
gram for talented children in general, and 
and the 


instruction in the mathematics 


sciences in particular. 
RECOMMENDED ACTION: 
Department Communication 


For the 
Boards of 


purpose of encouraging 


Cooperative Educational 


(Continued on page 240) 
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Regents Reappraise Long Island Plans 


New Statement Recommends State-Supported and Operated 


Science and Engineering College at Stony Brook 


pepe BY THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
-U of earlier proposals concerning the 
need for additional higher education facili- 
ties on Long Island resulted in a new 
statement on the subject at the Board’s 


meeting on December 20. 1957. The new 
proposal recommends for the consideration 
of the Governor and the Legislature the 
establishment of a State-supported and 
operated program in undergraduate and 
eraduate science and engineering at Stony 
Brook. 

The statement approved in December 
reviews the previous actions taken by the 
Trustees of the State University of New 
York and the Regents, pointing out that 
the latter Board had approved recommen- 
dations for three community colleges on 
Long Island and the establishment of a 
State teachers college there for preparing 
teachers for vocational schools. technical 
institutes and technical subjects in the 
community colleges and science and mathe- 
matics in secondary schools. This college 
began operation last fall at Oyster Bay in 
temporary facilities. The Regents later 
proposed a senior college composed of the 
junior, senior and first graduate years. 
providing students with education in the 
liberal arts, business subjects. engineering 
and nursing. 

The latest Regents statement on the Long 
Island higher education situation con- 
tinues: 

Recent developments abroad and the 
renewed urgency resulting therefrom to 
accelerate the pace of our Nation’s sci- 
entific and technological discovery and 
achievements, as well as other considera- 
tions, require a reappraisal of the fore- 
going proposals in order that united 
planning may proceed promptly. Fur- 
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thermore. adequate educational oppor- 
tunities, when required, must be afforded 
the youth of this State in general and 
the students of Long Island in particular. 

The Regents are aware that while 
private and public institutions offering 
engineering and science programs are 
planning to expand their facilities, the 
future higher educational needs of the 
youth of this State in these areas go 
beyond those which can be met by ex- 
isting institutions and leave an area of 
responsibility which must be provided 
for by the supplemental expansion of 
the State University and community col- 
leges. 

The central concern and focus must 
be the young men and women of this 
State, the creation of competent educa- 
tional opportunities for them, and, to- 
day, our society's need to capitalize on 
the best abilities of our youth in the 
interest of meeting the scientific and 
ideological challenges of the times. 

The Regents and the Trustees have 
conferred from time to time during the 
past two years and the recommendation 
hereinafter set forth is the result of 
such conferences. 

They continue to believe that the com- 
munity college should form a basic part 
of the structure of higher education in 
this State and is essential in expanding 
our educational system to accommodate 
future needs. On Long Island, however. 
local communities have not responded 
as quickly as was anticipated to the pro- 
posals of the Regents and the Trustees 
for the establishment of community col- 
leges to meet the imperative need for 
economical, educationally sound and 
accessible facilities. 

Nevertheless, the State can no longer 
wait for the development of local initia- 
tive and of these needed community col- 
leges and must, therefore, move to es- 
tablish those additional programs for 
which, as the Regents and the Trustees 
have proposed, the State must be solely 
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responsible. Moreover. the time lag 
between approval of a project for plan- 
ning and the construction and availabil- 
ity for service of any particular fully 
State-supported facility is a long one. 


Recommendation 


\ccordingly, the following recommenda- 
tion is made for the consideration of the 
Governor and the Legislature: 


It is proposed that there be estab- 
lished a State-supported and operated 
program in undergraduate and gradu- 
ate science and engineering (through 
the master’s degree level) in conjunc- 
tion with and as an integral. part of 
the present State University College 
on Long Island to be located perma- 
nently at Stony Brook. 

Such a program would be organized 
into two divisions: (1) a lower divi- 
sion consisting of two years in general 
preparation for students intending to 
major in engineering and science; and 
(2) an upper division consisting of the 
junior, senior and first graduate years. 
The upper division senior college 
would provide for advanced instruc- 
tion in science and engineering and 
would accommodate qualified transfer 
students from community colleges as 
well as students from the related lower 
division. 


Facilities necessary in connection with 
this proposed program will be planned 
to accommodate, initially, a total of 
2.500 students. In due course the 
Trustees will recommend the fees to be 
charged and all other necessary planning 
details. 

At an appropriate time when one or 
more community colleges are established 
by local initiative on Long Island, the 
Regents and the Trustees will review 
the status and structure of the State 
University College on Long Island (as- 
suming its development and expansion 
as now projected) and the continued 
need for the lower division now pro- 
posed, 


Community Colleges on Long Island 


The higher educational needs of the 
youth on Long Island will not be met 
unless the local communities promptly 
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sponsor the community colleges recom- 
mended by the Trustees and the Regents. 
Nothing else will do the job properly 
and time is of the essence. 

The offer made by the 
convey, without consideration, Farming- 
dale {the State University Agricultural 
and Technical Institute | to such a local 
sponsor for conversion into a community 


Th ustees to 


college. holds eood, 
and 
recommended 
need for 


science facilities 
will only 
community 
Highly trained 
technicians. com- 
munity work 
side by side with engineers and scien- 
tists. Indeed. for i 
entist it is asserted that there are needed 
approximately ten technicians. 


Engineering 
herein increase 
the essential 
leges on Long Island. 
as one product of 


col- 


colleges, are essential to 


one engineer or scl- 


The community colleges which are so 
urgently needed can be provided only 
by local initiative. In the final analysis. 
therefore. the solution of the problem 
rests with the local officials and citizens 
of Long Island. 


The Regents and the Trustees are con- 





fident that the necessity for prompt 
action will be recognized. Only thus 
will there be afforded in full measure 
to the youth of this area the educational 
opportunities which they deserve and 
must have. 

Receives Eisenhower Award 


Dr. Raymond L. Collins, superintendent 
of the Manhasset public schools. has been 
awarded an Eisenhower Fellowship to study 
education in other countries. He has been 
granted a sabbatical leave from January to 
August 1958 in order to take part in this 
program. 

The 


were established in 1953 in honor of Presi- 


Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships 
dent Eisenhower and are available to citi- 
zens of the United States and of the other 
This is the first time that the 


Eisenhower award has been granted to a 


free nations. 
person engaged in public school education. 
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VEMBERS of the New York City Board of Education are shown with John J. Theobald, 
elected superintendent o} schools to succeed William Jansen when the latter retires on 


fugust 31. 


on leave as president of Queens College. 


Superintendent Theobald (third from right) is deputy mayor of New York 


In the picture (left to right) are Morris 


Warschauer, secretary; Charles J. Bensley, vice president; Charles F. Rank, Francis W. H. 
Adams, Cornelius J. Walsh, Mrs. Cecile Ruth Sands, Superintendent Jansen, President 


Charles H. Silvers, the Reverend John M. Coleman, 


Lanza. 


{ndrew G. Clauson, Jr. and Vito F. 





Special Committee Makes Report 


YOMMISSIONER ALLEN HAS ANNOUNCED 
C receipt ofa report by a special com- 
mittee of 17 school administrators, school 
board members and teachers appointed in 
November to recommend immediately how 
the New York State school system can make 
maximum use of the personnel, facilities 
and funds now available. 

In forming this working committee, Dr. 
Allen asked the members to explore all 
practical possibilities for utilizing to greater 
advantage instructional forces and school 
buildings and to report to him its findings 
and recommendations for local and state- 
wide action. 

Franklyn S. Barry, superintendent of 
of Cortland, of the 


advisory committee, and Walter Crewson, 


schools is chairman 
Associate Commissioner for Elementary, 
Secondary and Adult Education, is serving 
as the liaison representative for the Edu- 
cation Department. 

Other members 


Dr. Paul A. 


of the committee are: 


Miller, superintendent of 
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schools, S) racuse,; Dr. J. Cayce Morrison 
of Loudonville, former Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Department; Grant Venn, 
superintendent of schools, Corning; Helen 
Maney, Geneva High School; Donald V. 
Buttenheim, president of New York State 
Citizens Committee for the Public Schools, 
New York City; Kenneth R. MacCalman. 
superintendent of schools, Nyack; Dr. 
Virgil M. Rogers, dean of School of Edu- 
cation, Syracuse University. 

Also, John V. Ward. Corning Glass Com- 
pany, Corning; Dr. Joseph Manch, super- 
intendent of schools. Buffalo; Dr. Edward 
J. McCleary, superintendent of schools, 
East Meadow; Dr. David G. 
perintendent of schools, Long Beach; Wil- 


Salten, su- 
liam L. Gragg. superintendent of schools, 
Ithaca: Dr. William Jansen, superintend- 
ent of schools, New York City; Walter M. 
Ormsby, district superintendent of schools, 
Patchogue, and Dr. Foster S. Brown, presi- 
dent. State University Teachers College at 


Oswego. 
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tos Courtesy of the Albany Times 


EDUCATORS and laymen interested in the Hadley-Luzerne experiment are shown 


during an inspection tour of the Queen Ann project. 


Adventure in Living Offered Students 


A UNIQUE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT, 
which includes dormitory residence 
and a course entitled “General Living’ 
for junior and senior boys and girls, is 
being planned at Hadley-Luzerne Central 
School. 


of what to do with an attractive old sum- 


The project solves the problem 


mer home known as “ Queen Ann ” located 
on school grounds and is being subsidized 
by an initial $9,000 grant from the Inter- 
national Foundation, 


Paper Company 


which has a mill in the area. 
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Students and teachers are currently en- 
gaged in restoration of the house, using 
classroom knowledge in a practical way. 
Boys are installing new plumbing, tiling 
floors, patching ceilings, constructing cabi- 
nets and overhauling electrical circuits. 
Girls are busy sewing draperies, selecting 
wallpaper and paint colors, choosing new 
furniture and deciding on room arrange- 
ments. Mathematics students are engrossed 
with budget problems and the cost and 


amount of necessary supplies. 
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OUTDATED 
plumbing facilities 
are given a “ new 
look ” by student 
Robert Hastings 
under the super- 
vision of his 
teacher, John 
Washburn. 











It is expected that Queen Ann will be 


ready for occupancy in the spring and 
plans call for 15 students, boys and girls 
rotating, to live-in for approximately 
10-week periods under the supervision of 
a housemother and father. Afterclass cur- 
riculum will concentrate on social etiquette, 
afterdinner discussion of careers and 
evening trips to Saratoga for concerts and 


plays. 
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AS PART of the 
Queen Ann’s on- 
the-job vocational 
training, instruc- 
tor Harvey Poe 
and student Le- 
land Mann meas- 
ure for a _ neu 
window. 


The resident students will also be respon- 
sible for a variety of household chores in- 
cluding meal preparation, housecleaning. 
table setting, serving, dishwashing and 
room tidiness. Outside they will mow the 
lawns and weed the gardens, plant flowers 
and trim shrubbery. 

Educators, pupils and townspeople are 
all joining forces to make this unusual ad- 


venture in public education a success. 
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Bill of Rights Week —February 9-15, 1958 

HIS YEAR THE SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK STATE will celebrate Bill of Rights 

Week during the week of Abraham Lincoln’s birthday — February 9-15. 
Observances, required by State law, offer opportunities to develop greater 
student understanding of the meaning and importance of individual freedom 
in a democracy. Activities related to the Bill of Rights can dramatize the 


OG 


* significance of the personal liberties which the first 10 amendments to the 
* Constitution guarantee. They can also bring to life the great historical 
¢ : . é . 

@ struggle that led to the adoption of the Bill of Rights in 1791. 

’ 

4 The Department publication entitled Our Heritage of Freedom contains 
4 


% printed copies of the Bill of Rights of both the Federal and State govern- 


¢ 
; : : , ; : : 
% ments along with a brief sketch of the historical background leading to their 


4 ; ng eee? ; ¥ ; 
adoption. This publication presents a wide variety of interesting elementary 
* and secondary school activities, a bibliography and a list of audiovisual 


4 : “ae : . 
§ materials pertaining to the Bill of Rights. 


Poe. Om Fa mae. —PIPOOIS. Fae —P POP. Fad COOL. OOD. PPPOE. OOD Se 


‘ 

i This year the Department’s annual Bill of Rights letter includes addi- % 
Ki tional classroom materials that have become available since the last revision 4 
d of Our Heritage of Freedom. See the 1958 Bill of Rights letter for suggested s 
% reading materials and audiovisual aids. i 
4 ‘ 


; 
PI a 





Instruction Improvement Series Begins 


it WORLD WAR Il, INFLUENCES OF By 

earthquake proportions have been at WALTER CREWSON 

work in school administration. Associate Commissioner for 
Enrollments have risen steeply. Inflation Elementary, Secondary and 

has kept constant pressure on the tax dol- {dult Education 


lar. Sudden changes in the social climate 

have placed increasing demands on our All these factors have resulted in the 
schools, for major curriculum changes and fragmentation of school administration and 
the multiplication of services to children. have collectively served to divert local 
A sharp increase of public interest in school leadership from its major purpose 
schools and their program has forced school the improvement of instruction. 

leadership to take greater interest in com- Now all these forces are still at work. 
munity involvement, for it is obviously Enrollment continues to rise. Nearly 85,000 
better to have involvement on school ini- children are on limited session in our 
tiative than on its own. schools. Taxes are at an all-time high. 
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Inflation continues to press. Sputnik has 
given courage to the critics of so-called 
modern education. Experts on curriculum 
now include major political and military 
figures. Experts on school building have 
recently included popular fiction writers. 

* Well.” I can hear you saying, “so we 
What do we do now?” 


If there was ever a time for a calm, col- 


are in a situation. 


lected attitude on the part of school leader- 
ship, it is now. Do you remember Gen- 
in the darkest days of World 


Once. when 


eral Foch 
War I? 

his position seemed in 
all expert views (real ARTICLE, 
experts, that is) to be 
hopeless, he sent a 
communique to head- 
quarters to the effect 
that his left was hard 
pressed, his right was 


weak, his center schools of the State. 
lacked reserves and 
he concluded with 


these dramatic words: 
“ The situation is ex- 
cellent —I shall at- 
tack!” You know the 
rest of the story. General Foch knew that a 
sound offense is the best defense. 

Now what I am trying to say is that. in 
this very difficult time. this is the best pos- 
sible advice for you who bear the real re- 
sponsibility for the quality of education — 
the responsibility at the grassroots. 

But don’t do like Stephen Leacock’s Sir 
out of the 
jumped on his horse and galloped off in all 


Launcelot who ran castle. 


directions at once. Rather, this is a time 
for cool reasoning. for a clear defining of 
the constituents of real quality in educa- 
tion and the shoring up of the home bas- 
tions wherever their quality thresholds are 
weak. 

What troubles many principals and su- 
perintendents is: Where do we get hold of 
the problem? To use a common vernacu- 
lar — where are the handles? 
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g iger BY ASSOCIATE 

missioner Crewson, introduces a 
series of presentations by members 
of the staff of the New York State 
Education Department aimed at im- 
proving the quality of instruction in 


both the elementary and secondary 


next four issues of the BULLETIN TO 
THE SCHOOLS will appear a series of 
articles on elementary or secondary 


education or both. 


It will be the purpose of this series « 
articles to tell you in the best way we can 
where the handles are. 

At this point we want to make a frank 
confession. We in the Department hav: 
been rather too conscious of our legall 
mandated regulation and inspection fun 
tions and not sufficiently conscious of ou 
own leadership responsibility. But we have 
made a resolution — to turn our major at- 
tention to this latter. vital function and to 
test its potentiality for helping you to im- 

prove e ducation 

where it occurs in 

CcOM- the hundreds of local 
school districts of this 


great. enlightened 


State. 
Where are the 
handles? You have 


known all along that 
In this and the real instructional im- 
provement, if it hap- 
pens at all. happens 
in the classroom, and 
it results from your 
leadership—you who 
are administrators. 
and from the leadership of the best teachers 
in the schools under your guidance. 

A series of articles will appear in this 
and the next four issues of the BULLETIN. 
They will deal with good practice and, 
what is more important, good leadership 
process for real instructional improvement. 

Read the articles with care. Glean from 
them the most potent ideas and practices. 
Set about applying the best suggestions to 
your local quality problem. Correspond 
with me or with Dr. Warren W. Knox, Dr. 
Edwin R. Van Kleeck, or directly with the 
authors of the articles if you require fur- 
ther advice or assistance. In so doing, you 
will help us keep our solemn resolution, for 
you will be helping us to help you 
directly —to improve the instruction of 
children — your greatest responsibility 


and ours. 
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Improvement through Supervision 


a> AS A NATION DEDICATED TO FREE- 
W dom for every individual. are face to 
face with a challenge: Can our educational 
system compete successfully with education 
We 


fronted with the question of whether we 


in a totalitarian regime? are con- 
can adequately teach the basic skills and 
knowledges essential to all good education. 
and whether we can also produce enough 
scientists. engineers. technicians and simi- 
lar highly skilled and creative personnel to 
meet the challenge of a way of life repug- 
nant to every concept of democracy. 

If we are to meet this challenge we must 
We must 


eliminate curtailed sessions in the schools. 


make our attack on many fronts. 


We must have adequate buildings and class- 
rooms. We must have enough qualified 
teachers to maintain classes of reasonable 


We full 


support of every school community. 


active 
But. 


most important of all, we must improve the 


size. must have the and 


quality of instruction at every level of edu- 
cation. 

Our 
made the improvement of the quality of 


Commissioner of Education has 
instruction through better and more effec- 
tive supervision one of the major aims of 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. Studies are being conducted by the 
Department to determine those factors and 
practices which contribute most to improv- 
ing the quality of instruction. 

A steady growth in the quality of teach- 
ing in any school or school system does not 
come about through accident. Instructional 
improvement is a direct result of improved 
supervision by those who have responsibil- 
ity for supervision. The principal or su- 
pervisor must shoulder as his responsibility 
that of helping teachers to gain a broader 
grasp of the basic principles of educa- 
tion. The principal and supervisor must 
be leaders who are always available to help 
The 


teachers with day-to-day problems. 
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By 

Water A. LEBaRon 

Chief. Bureau of Elementary School 
Super ision 

first 


principal and supervisor must put 


things first. The creation and maintenance 
of an environment for learning for teach- 
ers as well as for children must be the firs/ 
demand on his time and energy. The man- 
agerial aspects of the principal's or super- 
visors total task must be made to take a 
secondary place in his daily schedule. 
Due to rapidly growing enrollments. ou 
staffed 


large proportion of young and _ inexperi- 


schools are with an increasingly 


enced teachers. These young teachers have 
better. in fact. 
They 


however. in need of immediate and specific 


had excellent preparation 


than others in earlier years. are. 


help. They need help in how to teach. 
what to teach. how to organize their classes 
for more effective teaching. and a multi- 
look to 
the supervisors and principals for this kind 
of help. 
cational leadership in every school in the 


State. 


tude of similar problems. They 


This calls for a high level of edu- 


Educational leadership means an active 
concern for the professional growth of 
every staff member. The educational leader 
not only evaluates the work of a teacher. 
he also helps the teacher to grow and de- 
velop in the skill and the art of teaching. 
The supervisor, if he is a real leader. is 
concerned every day with what is taught. 
how it is taught and the reasons behind its 
being taught. 

Effective supervision centered on improv- 
ing the quality of teaching will concern 
itself chiefly with the solution of problems 
which teachers feel are of greatest impor- 
tance. This will be equally true whether 
the problem is as simple as providing addi- 


tional materials of instruction or as com- 
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plex as teaching the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the concept of zero. 

For many years educational leadership 
has been centered on efforts to secure ade- 
quate buildings. equipment and supplies. 
rhe tasks in administration and manage- 
ment have been great. They will continue 
to be great. But the need for continuous 
and effective leadership in improving in- 
struction is of far greater importance. What 
will it profit us to have beautiful buildings 
if children do not learn to read and to 
write and to spell and to do arithmetic to 


if chil- 


dren do not develop good health practices 


the very limit of their abilities 
and strong. worthy character? How can ele- 
mentary school teachers teach science effec- 
tively if the educational leadership is not 
there to guide them in curriculum develop- 
ment and methods of teaching? The finest 
buildings. equipment and organization in 
the world will be of little avail if the quality 
of teaching does not constantly grow and 
improve in every school. 

Some school administrators and super- 


visors are inclined to place too much reli- 





ance on some particular type of school o1 
ganization as a means of improving the 
Good 


Yet organizational 


quality of instruction. school o1 
ganization is essential. 
innovations. in and of themselves. are n 
euarantee of better teaching and learning 
The late Dr. Harry P. Smith, professor of 
education at Svracuse University. often 
stated that over the years there have been 
many. many experiments in ways to or- 
ganize our schools, but. “ in the last analysis 
it is the teacher who must do the teaching 
and the learner who must do the learning.” 
Likewise. it is the educational leader in su 
pervision who must be concerned with this 
teaching-learning point-of-contact at all 
times. 

Perhaps those who have responsibility 
for the improvement of instruction would 
he wise to paraphrase an old saying so it 


would go like this: 


Count that day lost when leaving time | 
reach 
lj ! have failed to help one child to learn 


or one teacher to teach. 





Rising Births Bring 


YVWERYONE KNOWS THAT OUR ELEMEN- 
4 tary schools are overloaded in spite 
of rapid new building. Everyone also 


knows that 
process of being packed tight by the in- 


our secondary schools are in 
coming wave of youths and it is only a few 
vears until higher education will be strug- 
cling with this wave. Everyone has thought 
of it as a wave. something that would crest 
and then allow a breather of what might 
be called normalcy. 

The most recent figures from the New 
York State Department of Health indicate 
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Building Needs 


By 
CHARLES M. ARMSTRONG 


Statistician, Division of Research 


be close t 


1956 and 


1957 will 


This is higher than 


that the births for 
360.000 
every year from 1953 to 1956 was higher 
than the preceding year. The increase from 
1953 to 1957 is 35.000 or a little over 10 
percent. The pattern of the rise in births 
is shown in the chart. 


Many 


worked out in 


building were 


the 1953 


school programs 


56 period w hen 


to the Schools 
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most persons thought the rise in births 
was topping out and that there would be 
1961 or 1962. 


children 


little increase until when 


the increased number of born 
in 1941 and 1942 would be marrying and 
having children. If this present upward 
trend continues there will be no letup in 
the pressure on the elementary schools and 
the pressure will probably increase by a 
sharper upward thrust in births in 1961 
or 1962. 

This increase will accelerate and carry 
births much higher than any levels yet 
and currently 
The 


school 


seen unless there is a new 
unforeseen trend to smaller families. 
way births are now running. any 
system with less than a 10 percent surplus 
of space in the elementary school buildings 
should review its requirements. On a state- 
wide basis elementary enrollments should 
increase by about 9 percent by 1962 and 
about 17 percent by 1967 as compared to 
1957 enrollments. The junior and seniot 
high school enrollments can be expected 
to increase by 28 percent by 1962 and 42 
percent by 1967. 

Some school districts will probably find 
that resident births have not increased as 
in the State but 
correspondingly others will probably find 
that births 
Other areas, particularly suburban areas, 


much in their areas as 


have increased much more. 


will probably find that many more children 


turn up in the first grade than were born 


Number of Births- New York State 
1940-1957 
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in the district. These variations are the 
reason why each district must review the 
impact of this change in expected trends 


for itself. 





Heads Forensie Group 

Joseph K. Strawbridge. debate coach in 
the Jeffersonville School. 
elected president of the New York State 
High School Forensic League for 1958. 
He has served as State chairman of the 


Central was 


National Forensic League for three years. 
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Brotherhood Week 
The annual observance of 
Week sponsored by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews occurs Feb- 
16—23. 


in schools and colleges are available at the 


Brothe hood 


ruary Program materials for use 


various National Conference offices. 
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Educational TV Takes 


S A CONTINUING STEP IN ITS EXPERIMEN- 
A tal program of using closed circuit 
television as an instructional method of 
education, the State Education Department 
reports that its project will resume in Feb- 
ruary in the schools of Cortland. Truxton 
and Virgil. At the 


school building abandoned as obsolete is re- 


same time, an old 
turning to active use as the center of this 
most modern type of instruction 
Working in close cooperation with Su- 
perintendent of Schools Franklyn S. Barry 


New Step 


By 
FRANCIS E, ALMSTEAD 
Special Consultant on Educational 


Television 


not now have the necessary advantages 
for a purposeful education? 
using instructional television 


) By 
=e facilities, can teaching talents be 


extended into more than one classroom 


at a time? 





“ RETURNED TO LIFE” is this two-room Cortland school, aban- 
doned for teaching purposes some time ago but now serving as the 
center of the most modern form of instruction — instructional 


television. 


of Cortland and District Superintendent of 
Schools Chester A. of Cortland 


County, the Department’s experts in edu- 


Lacey 


cational television have developed a closed- 
circuit system specifically designed to serve 
elementary, secondary and adult education 
needs in the Cortland area. It is a project 
that. after a period of experimentation, 
should provide some answers to the follow- 


ing four basic questions: 


l By 


facilities, 


using instructional television 


can opportunities for 


learning be provided where students do 
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instructional television 


‘ By 


* facilities, can the level of learning 


using 


be raised? 


4, By 


facilities, can schools provide serv- 


using instructional television 


ices to students which are now pro- 


hibited by excessive time or cost factors? 


The basic plan developed by the Edu- 
cation Department calls for the New York 
Telephone Company to connect by coaxial 
cable all the public schools in Cortland. 
Cortland to Truxton 


Cable service from 
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and to Virgil will be provided by inde- 
The cable 


to be used will permit two different lessons 


pendent telephone companies. 
to be transmitted simultaneously. For in- 
stance. one channel can be utilized for the 
elementary grades while the other one is 
used for high school classes. 

this 


closed-circuit project, the Cortland Board 


To serve as a headquarters fot 


of Education has released a two-room ele- 
school, no longer in use as a 
While 
the facilities we are installing will permit 
Cortland 


schools. most of the instructional telecast- 


mentary 
school, to serve as television center. 
origination from any of the 
ing will be done from the central television 
headquarters. 

In the selection of subject matter for the 
elementary school program, a committee 
composed of representatives of the three 
participating school systems recommended 
that elementary science should be the prin- 
cipal subject taught. although other subject 
matter areas will also be integrated into 
the project. In all. there will usually be 
12 fifth grade rooms viewing a lesson at 
one time, although programs will also be 
provided for the second grade. 

On the secondary level. after full consid- 
eration of the educational requirements 
of the Truxton and Virgil schools as well 
as the willingness on the part of the Cort- 
land High School teachers to participate 
actively in the television teaching program, 
the advisory committee recommended the 
schedule of 


inclusion of the following 


courses in the broadcast program: 


NUMBER 
GRADE OF 

LEVEL ROOMS 
Basic art ........... 10-11 4 
Chemistry .......... 1] 3 
English TeLTE CT Cee. 9 6 
I ios so wigan dish LI 2 
Mathematics ........ 10 7 
PE Giecudandn's 12 2 


The system being installed in the Cort- 
land area includes a unique talk-back facil- 
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ity which permits the teacher on camera 
as well as students in any classroom to con 
necessary 


municate with each other when 


Through this arrangement the teacher on 
camera will be able to control the teaching 
as well as the learning in each classroom 
rhe students will be able to ask questions. 


and the teacher will have the facilities to 


receive a recitation from any student. 
Superintendent Barry. District Superin 
tendent Lacy and Assistant Superintendent 
Charles Tharratt of Cortland will serve as 
the policy committee for all matter per- 
The opera 
tional committee is made up of Assistant 
Superintendent Carl N. Schroeder, Robert 
J. Doran. principal of Cortland High 
School. and Kenneth H. Hodchkiss, director 


of pupil personnel services and guidance. 


taining to school programing 


from the Cortland school system: Pring ipal 
Marion Harnett of Truxton and Supervis- 
ing Principal Walter Franklin of Virgil. 
John W. Williamson. coordinator of adult 
education and audiovisual instruction in 
Cortland. 


nator. 


will serve as program coordi- 

Representing the Education Department 
will be Lawrence Costello. director of the 
television project, and William Humphrey. 
In addition. Dr. 
\ssistant Commissione 


Edu- 


cation). will assign several representatives 


electronics technician. 
Warren W. Knox. 


for Instructional Services (General 
to serve as educational consultants. 

Present plans call for instruction to com- 
mence early in February. permitting the 
experimental program to run throughout 


The 


committees concerned with both polis vy and 


the second term of the school year 


operations will begin planning immediately 


for continuation of the program for the 


next school year. 
Inquiries concerning this experiment in 


instructional television. using a_ closed- 


circuit system. should be addressed to 


Francis E. Almstead. Special Consultant on 
State Education 


Educational Television. 


Department, Albany 1. 
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Teachers’ House of Delegates Convenes 





Lllen 


meeting of the House of Delegates in Syra- 


Commissioner addresses banquet 


cuse. 


HE HOUSE OF 
York State 
dorsed a salary goal of schedules starting 


DELEGATES OF THE NEW 


Teachers Association en- 
at not less than $5,000 and providing for 
at least $11,500 for fully qualified, experi- 
enced teachers at the annual meeting held 
in Syracuse, November 25-26. The group 
also supported the proposal of the Educa- 
tion Conference Board for an immediate 
increase of State aid of $125 million and 
at least another $100 million of revenue 
for property tax relief, and resolved to seek 
legislation to increase State minimum sal- 
aries in proportion to the increase in school 
support. 

Other resolutions commended the Com- 
missioner of Education for leadership in 
the area of certification and for initiation 
of studies to discover more effective pro- 
grams of teacher education, endorsed the 
recommendation of the New York State 
School Boards Association that the State 
Legislature study and implement the salary 
structure of the State Education Depart- 
ment officials and supervisors, and asked 


that a committee work with the State Edu- 
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cation Department in preparing a draft 
of a professional practices act. 

Commissioner Allen brought greetings 
from the State Education Department and 
the Board of Regents at the annual ban- 
quet. Governor Averell Harriman was the 
principal banquet speaker. 

Officers reelected for the coming yeal 
were Mrs. May M. Henry, Roosevelt High 
School. Yonkers. president, and Helen P. 
Maney. Geneva High School. and Franklyn 
S. Barry. superintendent of schools. Cort- 
land, vice presidents. 

Mrs. Harold J. Fallon, immediate past 
president of the New York State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. was presented 
with the 1957 Alfred E. Smith Award for 
her years of service in behalf of education 


and in the parent-teacher movement. 





Regents Board Approves 
Several Appointments 
The Board of Regents at its meeting De- 
cember 20 in New York City approved 
several reappointments to State boards and 
committees. 
Franklin F. Foit of Buffalo 


pointed to the State Board of Examiners of 


was reap- 
Architects for a term of three years be- 
ginning August 1, 1957. 

Lauter of New York 


appointed to the Board of Examiners of 


Herman was re- 
Certified Shorthand Reporters for a term 
of three years beginning January 1, 1958. 

Reappointments to the Medical Griev- 
were Herbert E. Wells. 
Lackawanna. Henry W. Eisfelder. 
Roslyn Estates, each for a term of five 
1958. 


ance Committee 


and 
vears beginning January 1. 
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More Guidance. Counseling Required 


i ie STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT HAS 
called upon all the schools of the State. 
from elementary to college, to provide more 
euidance and counseling services as an im- 
portant step in meeting the new demands 
on education in the fields of mathematics 
and science. especially identifying and as- 
sisting the specially talented student. 

In a letter to all superintendents and 
other school administrators, Commissionet 
Allen has asked an immediate stepping up 
of the counseling program “as one step 
our schools can take toward adjusting edu- 
cation to meet the needs of today and to- 
morrow.” 

The Commissioner reminded the school 
leaders that the Regents. in a statement 
issued November 22. recommended “ in- 
creased emphasis should be given to the 
use of examination and testing programs. 
particularly those designed to discover spe- 
cial aptitudes and talents of each student ” 
and urged “all schools and colleges to 
strengthen their guidance and counseling 
services.” 

Dr. Allen told the school administrators 
that meeting these increased needs poses 
challenges to the school systems as it im- 
plies * an adequate number of well-qualified 
counselors and guidance directors. increas- 
ing faculty participation in the guidance 
program, close coordination of guidance 
with other pupil personnel services and 
with instruction, continuous contacts with 
parents and the wide use of community re- 
sources for guidance.” 

In outlining the elements of a sound 
guidance program he stressed that. accord- 
ing to State Education Department stand- 
ards, guidance should seek to assist pupils. 
He defined the role of a 


guidance director and counselor as one pro- 


not direct them. 
viding leadership and coordination for the 
program, furnishing technical resource as- 


sistance to the administrator and his staff 
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in their guidance activities. and furnishing 
much needed counseling assistance to pupils 
and parents. 

Concerning guidance personnel, the State 
Education Department recommends: first, 
the employment of a full-time guidance di- 
rector in school systems having a kinder- 
garten through 12th grade enrollment of 
5.000 pupils, and a part-time director, with 
partial counseling load, in smaller systems. 


and second, the employment of one full- 


time counselor for each 300, optimum, 
to 400, maximum. pupils in grades 7 
through 12. 

Stating that there are now over 1.500 
suidance counselors. both full-time and 


part-time, in the State’s schools. Dr. Allen 
reported that in both quantity and quality 
of guidance service New York schools have 
made striking progress in recent years. 
He reported guidance service has now 
become “ more closely integrated with other 
pupil personnel services, such as attend- 
ance. health and psychological services and 
services for the handicapped. The number 
of full-time guidance personnel has _in- 
1942 to 750 


Many additional persons are also 


creased tenfold. from 75 in 
in 1956. 
assigned counseling responsibilities on a 
part-time basis. the total number of all 
guidance personnel reaching 1,525 in 1956. 
In recent years. even in the face of greatly 
increasing secondary school enrollments. 
pupil-counselor ratios have been substan- 
tially 
approximately 625 to 1 in 1951 to about 


500 to 1 in 1956.” 


reduced on a statewide basis. from 


As an integral part of the secondary 
school program, the letter states. the ob- 
jectives of a guidance program should be: 
first. to assist, at as early a time as possible. 
all pupils in making appropriate and satis- 
personal, social and 


fying educational. 


vocational adjustments and plans: second, 
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to assist teachers. other school staff mem- 
bers and parents in understanding better 


the needs and problems of each pupil, and 





third, to assist administrators, staff mem- 
bers and the community in understanding 
the needs and problems of pupil groups. 





Survev Made on Teacher Consultants 


()*: IN A WHILE AN ELEMENTARY 
JF school principal asks for a grade 
He 


wants a teacher who knows classroom work 


teacher with kindergarten training 
vet is trained to give pupils active experi- 
ences often involving the use of materials 
and tools to make the experiences more 
real. Some administrators have employed 


teacher-consultants with an elementary 
school industrial arts background to assist 
all the grade teachers in the school to do 
this kind of teaching. 

Since the interest in this type of elemen- 
the 


Arts Education con- 


tary work was apparently increasing. 
Bureau of Industrial 
ducted a survey concerning the number of 
elementary industrial arts teacher-consult- 
ants and their general practices in schools 
in the State. 

Of 122 distributed — to 


schools. 97 were returned with 78 teachers 


forms upstate 
indicating some responsibility for elemen- 
tary school industrial arts. Fifty-four were 
in consultative positions. most of them 
serving all grades 1-6. On the average. 


worked with 25 teachers 
and 6055 pupils. Half of the positions in- 


1 school: the rest from 2 to 10 


each consultant 
volved but 
schools. 
All but a 
which 
Half of the consultants reported that their 


workrooms 


had 


centers of 


few schools 


were used as activity. 
work was of an integrated type conducted 
in classrooms. In best practices the class- 
room teacher played the major role in de- 
termining the work done. This required 
that the consultants’ services be of a flexible 
were “on call” full 


nature. A number 
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By 
FRANK C. CAMPBELL 
Associate in Industrial Arts 
Education 
time: others were “on call” part time. 
Approximately half had a set schedule. 
In addition to their daily teaching pro- 
grams. 10 of the consultant-teachers con- 
ducted inservice training courses for their 


erade room teachers. 





Books 

Mary B. Rappaport, associate in health 
of the 
Health. Physical Education and Recrea- 


Contributes to New 


and safety education Division of 
tion. is one of the contributing authors of 
materials included in the new book. Health- 
ful School Living, published by the Joint 
Committee of the American Medical Asso- 


Asso- 


She has also served as one of the 


ciation and the National Education 
ciation, 
consultants for the new book, Fit To Teach, 
published by the American Association for 
Health. Physical Education and Recrea- 
Recently the National Safety Council 
appointed Miss Rappaport on the advisory 
committee for its 
Safety Education. 


tion. 


national magazine, 





Recent Staff Change 


Raymond Daniel Salman was provision- 
ally appointed as associate in psychological 


services effective January 2. 
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approval by the Board of Regents. 





VEW OFFICIAL RESIDENCE oj the Commissioner of Education, arrangements for 
the purchase of which were made by the State Education 
This 10-room brick 
plot in Fiddlers Lane, Newtonville, just outside of Albany. 


Department following 
residence stands on a 10-acre 
Purchase of a home for the 


President of The University of the State of New York and the Commissioner of Educa- 


tion was provided for by the 1957 Legislature. 


DAY OF THE 
Vey , | 
JOUR DES & es 
DIA DAS , 


ME RICAS 
ME RICAS 


Wlaelelas 
MERICAS 


UNION PANAMERICANA wasmncron o 
ORGANITZACION DE ESTADOS AMERICANOS 
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ONE OF THE POSTERS pre- 
pared by the Organization of 
{merican States to commemo- 
rate Pan American Day, April 
14, and Pan American Week, 
{pril 14-20. Schools and clubs 
may obtain materials and pro- 
gram suggestions through the 
Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, 6, D.C. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 








Colleges Commend Board of Regents 


js ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND UNI- 
versities of the State of New York. 
meeting December 6 and 7 at Cornell Uni- 
versity. commended the Board of Regents 
for its * excellent statement concerning the 
increased quantity and quality of second- 
ary school programs in science and mathe- 
matics ” and the Education Department for 
its * farsighted research program in higher 
education.” 

The association expressed its continuing 
concern with the indivisibility of the prob- 
lems of higher education in New York State 
and its recognition of the fact that public 
and private institutions must work in closest 
cooperation in meeting these problems. 

Other resolutions called for support of 
legislation to provide eraduate fellowships 
for qualified students who are interested in 
becoming college teachers. expressed recog- 
nition of the vital role of two-year commu- 
nity colleges and technical institutes in the 


total pattern of the State educational sys- 


tem and expressed concern for the closest 


articulation possible between secondary 
school. two-year. four-year. graduate and 
professional programs. 

Lawrence Bethel. president, Fashion In- 
stitute of Technology. was named to the 


M 


Tead. president. Briarcliff College. whose 


executive committee to succeed Clara 
term of office has expired. Other members 
of the executive committee remain the same 

They are: president, Rev. 
McGinley. S. J.. 


vice president, Robert 


last vear. 


as 
Laurence J. president. 
Fordham University : 
W. McEwen. president. Hamilton College: 
secretary-treasurer. Carroll V. 


president. New York University: 


Newsom. 
William 
S. Carlson. president. State University of 
New York: Deane W. Malott. president. 
Cornell John J. Theobald. 
president. Queens College, and William G. 
Van Note. president, Clarkson College of 


University: 


Technology. 





College Enrollment 


A 


York State shows that the 134 colleges and 
total of 364.844 


students. a new record high. 


RECENTLY COMPLETED SURVEY OF THE 


1957 fall college enrollment in New 


universities enrolled a 


Commissioner Allen stated this new rec- 
ord enrollment represents a net gain of 
15.976 students over the 1956 figures, an 
increase of approximately 4.6 percent. 
The 


showed that full-time undergraduate en- 


Education Department — survey 
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at New High 


rollment increased by 2.361 students while 
full-time and part-time graduate enrollment 
was up 2.878. 

Approximately 67 percent of the increase 
this year is accounted for by the combined 
categories of part-time undergraduates and 
unclassified students. An unclassified stu- 
dent is one registered in an educational pro- 
gram not leading toward a degree, diploma 


or certificate. 
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last fall totaled 


representing an increase of ap- 


First time enrollees 
60.858. 
proximately 5 percent over the 1956 figure 
of 57.840. 

Enrollment in the public institutions of 
the State totaled 131,729 students while 
the privately owned institutions reported 
233.115 students, or 64 percent of the over- 
all enrollment. This percentage is nearly 
the same as for 1956. 

In full-time undergraduate work the pub- 
lie institutions reported a total of 58.627 
students with the private colleges report- 
ing 111,202. In the graduate field the dif- 
ference was markedly increased with only 
7.345 enrolled in public colleges. 5,582 of 
this total being in College of the City of 
New York, while the privately operated 
colleges had a total of 46.685 students, rep- 


resenting 86 percent of the overall total. 


The only area in which the public in- 
stitutions showed a larger enrollment was 
in unclassified students where they reported 
14.571 students to 38,995 for the private 
schools. In part-time undergraduate work 
the enrollment was 21.186 for public insti- 
tutions and 36.233 for the private colleges. 

Unclassified and part-time undergraduate 
students accounted for approximately 39 
percent of the 1957 total enrollment, a gain 
of 2 percent over the 1956 statistics. 

While the survey did not collect specific 
Allen 
did report that some information on profes- 
Medicine. 


dentistry and engineering showed slight in- 


information on fields of study. Dr. 
sional fields could be inferred. 
creases over 1956 while pharmacy and law 


showed some decline from their previous 


vear’s enrollments. 
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Reproduced by courtesy of Better Homes and Gardens 


“ BOYS AND GIRLS, this is Mr. Smythe of the Universal Aircraft and 


Vissile Corporation. 


He wants to tell you about the advantages his com- 


pany has to offer the graduating engineer.” 
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Higher Edueation Council Chartered 


HE BOARD OF REGENTS, MEETING DE- 
(poor 20 at the Hotel Biltmore in 
New York City, 
charter to the Council of Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions in New York City, an 


organization established to coordinate the 


granted an absolute 


activities of higher education in that city. 

The need for action concerning future 
problems of higher education in New York 
City was brought to the attention of the 
presidents of private and public higher 
education institutions in the city at a 
luncheon meeting sponsored by Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner about two years ago. 
Subsequent meetings of the group were 
held to explore possibilities for some con- 
crete May, 
Robert L. Lincoln was appointed executive 
officer for the new organization and it was 


form of organization. In 


announced that the sponsorship during the 
first 
municipal colleges with quarters in space 
provided by the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion of the City of New York. 


The following officers have been elected: 


year would come from the four 


president, Dr. George N. Schuster, presi- 
dent. Hunter College; vice president, Dr. 
Grayson Kirk, president, Columbia Uni- 
versity; secretary, Dr. Jacob I. Hartstein, 
dean, Long Island University, and treas- 
urer, Dr. Roland De Marco, president, 
Finch College. 

Also to the first 
directors were Mother Saint Egbert, presi- 
dent, Notre Dame College of Staten Island; 
Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, 
Fordham University; Dr. Carroll V. New- 
som, president, New York University; Dr. 
John Bank Street 
College of Education; Dr. Hans Simons, 
president, New School for Social Research; 


elected board of 


president, 


Niemeyer, president, 
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Dr. John J. 
College. and Dr. Ernst Weber, acting presi 
dent. Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 


Theobald, president, Queens 


The corporation plans to foster a co 
operative approach to the solution of prob- 
lems confronting higher education in New 
York City, to maintain a clearinghouse for 
the benefit of member institutions and to 
develop and secure support for research 
projects in the educational needs of the 
area. 

It is anticipated that about 50 institu- 
tions can be counted as potential members. 
Financial support will come from annual 
dues and the additional underwriting de- 
various foundations and 


veloped from 


ce rporations, 


Other Charter Actions 

The Regents took a number of other 
charter actions in connection with educa- 
tional institutions. 

The charter of Burton Library, Easton, 
Washington County. was amended chang- 
ing the corporate name to Easton Library. 

The provisional charter granted to East 
Meadow Public Library, East Meadow. 
Nassau County. in 1954 was made abso- 
lute. 

An absolute charter was granted to 
of Medicine, Mineola, 


The corporation was pro- 


Nassau Academy 
Nassau County. 
visionally chartered in 1953. 

The provisional charter of Queensview 
Summer Play School. Inc., incorporated by 
the Regents in 1952, was made absolute. 

Five-year extensions of charters were 
approved for Community Free Library, 
Holley, Orleans County, 
Public Library, Howard, Steuben County. 


and Howard 
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The provisional charter of Woodgate 
Free Library, Woodgate. Oneida County, 
was extended for a period of two years. 

\ provisional charter valid for five years 
Adult School. 


Bronxville, to offer adult education courses 


was granted to Bronxville 


to the general public. 

\ provisional charter valid for five years 
was granted to Cherry Valley Historical 
Association. Cherry Valley. Otsego County. 
maintain a museum of 


to establish and 


materials of historic interest and value 

relating to the vicinity. 
Greenfield Park Historical 

Greenfield Park, Ulster 


granted an absolute charter. 


Association. 


County. was 


The Westhampton Historical Society, 
Westhampton Beach, Suffolk County, was 
granted a provisional charter valid for five 
vears. 

\ provisional charter valid for five years 
was granted to Tri-Village Nursery School, 
Glenmont. Albany County. 


\ provisional charter valid for five 
vears was granted to Weller Foundation, 
Fort Plain. to grant funds primarily to 
privately supported nonsectarian institu- 
tions located in predominantly democrati« 
countries to improve content of courses in 
teaching philosophy, 


and methods of 


science and art. 





Regents Approve New Bond Issues 


HE BOARD OF REGENTS AT ITS MEETING 

December 20 in New York City acted 
favorably on four bond issues totaling 
$10,252,000 for constructing new schools, 
improving school sites and constructing 
and equipping additions to school build- 
ings. 

According to the Local Finance Law, 
the Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvements in 
districts where the cost would bring the 
bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 
The 


Local 


the district’s real value. 
State 


Finance Law, requires the consent of the 


property 


Constitution, as well as the 


Regents in the case of city school districts. 

The issues approved include the follow- 
ing: 

City School District of the City of Watertown, 
Jefferson County, an issue of $2,300,000 to con- 
struct and equip additions to existing junior high 
granted pursuant to 


buildings (consent 


State Constitution and Local Finance Law) 


school 
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Central School Dis 
Town of Nassau 
of $4,890,000 to construct a high school 
Free School District No. 2, 
Babylon, Suffolk (West 


issue of $2.932.000 to ac quire a site and construct 


Plainview-Old Bethpage 


trict, County, an 


Oyster Bay. 
issue 
Union Town of 


County Babylon), an 
a new high school building 

Union Free District No. 9, 
Islip. Suffolk County (West Islip), an 
$130,000 to improve three school sites 


School Town of 


issue of 





Change School Names 

The Board of Regents in December ap- 
proved the change of names of Holy Angels 
Collegiate Institute. Buffalo, to Bishop 
Fallon High School, and Mount Kisco High 
School, Mount Kisco, to The 
School, Bedford. 


Fox Lane 
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Homemaking 


URING THE PAST FIVE YEARS THE 
framework of the State homemaking 
program at the junior high school level 
has been reexamined in relation to needs 
of early adolescents. The Bureau of Home 
Economics Education gave impetus to the 
reappraisal through such activities as the 
following: 
® Cooperative development of a series 
of workshops with various colleges in the 
State. focusing on curriculum development 
and evaluation of practices at the junior 
high school level. Some workshops en- 
couraged teachers to stimulate study 
groups and workshops in local situations. 
Several cities especially have had groups 
of homemaking teachers participate in in- 
service early secondary education curricu- 
lum workshops and in some cases released 
time was arranged. 


® Development of State Department bul- 
letins, Focus on Living, a guide for plan- 
ing homemaking education in grades 
7 and 8. and Educating Youth for Personal 
and Family Living, for grade 9 pupils, both 
directed toward helping teachers take stock 
of early adolescents’ needs and toward 
building experiences with pupils on the 
concerns and societal de- 


basis of real 


mands. 

® Statewide distribution of an informal 
evaluation device entitled “ Tween Times 
Are Growing Times” designed by the 
State Homemaking Evaluation Committee 
(composed of teachers, teacher educators 
member of the Bureau of Home 
These checklists 


were sent to teachers to guide the study of 


and a 
Economics Education). 


local teaching practices in relation to needs 


of pupils. 
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Education Reexamined 


By 
Myrna P. Lapipus 
Home Edu- 


Associate in Economics 


cation 


Promising Practices 

Homemaking education provides unique 
opportunities for helping early adolescents 
grow toward maturity. A_ well-planned 
program will contribute to development of 
youth as individuals and as members of a 
family. Homemaking programs for early 
adolescents may be organized in a variety 
of ways, but essentially should be arranged 
to result in most effective learning for this 
age group. 

There are a variety of administrative as 
well as teaching factors that help imple- 
ment desirable junior high school pro- 
Some of the current thinking of 
educators that the 
offering subjects once or twice a week is 


grams. 
indicates wisdom of 
questionable, since interest and sequence 
of learning experiences are disrupted. 
Those who have blocked time in periods 
of weeks with daily meetings believe that 
this provides better opportunity to know 
and understand individual pupils. 

According to approximately 800 annual 
reports of homemaking programs, received 
by the Bureau of Home Economics Educa- 
tion for 1956-57. over 60 percent of the 
seventh and eighth grade programs are 
scheduled in a block pattern. In_ this 
group, 40 percent reported a block of 20 
weeks. 

As teachers have been experimenting 
with ways of providing broader home- 
varied teaching 


making and 


procedures, some successful practices have 


programs 
In a number of situations these 


evolved. 
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are being shared through staff meetings 
and interclassroom visitation. Homemak- 
ing programs that appear to be meeting 
interests and needs of early adolescents 
have some of the following features: 

@ Balance is maintained between physi- 
cal and mental activities. 

@ Length of experiences is related to the 
interest span of the age group. 

@ Pupils are guided in planning and in- 
telligently selecting suitable learning ex- 
periences, 

@ Units are developed in a variety of 
areas such as Playing with and Caring for 
Small Children, Selecting and Preparing 
Foods for Health, Helping at Home, Living 
Happily with Family and Friends, Looking 
My Best, Helping with My Clothes. 

® Provision is made for choice of activi- 
ties appropriate to varying abilities and 
other individual differences. 


®@ Pupils participate in appraising learn- 
ing experiences as they plan for new ones. 

@ Learnings of other seventh and eighth 
erade classes are related to experiences in 
homemaking courses. 


@ Suitable resource materials are used 


to encourage self-direction and _ scientific 


problem-solving. 


@ Facilities are available which are 
adaptable to the use of varied methods and 


experiences, 





Administrators today are especially con- 
cerned with helping teachers through vari- 
ous kinds of inservice education programs. 
Perhaps some of the foregoing successful 
practices will indicate areas in which ad- 
ministrators may give further guidance to 
teachers of homemaking who work with 


early adolescents. 





Opportunities in Home Economics 


F geen amer et GUIDANCE COUNSELORS 
and teachers are all concerned with 
acquainting students with the range of 
educational and vocational opportunities 
suited to individual abilities and talents. 
Intensive recruitment pressures from a 
few professional and vocational areas are 
tending to prevent students from seeing all 
the possible outlets for their interests and 
talents. Students and their parents feel 
better prepared to make decisions perti- 
nent to future education and choices of 
careers when a breadth of information is 
available to them. 

The field of home economics presents 
many satisfying and interesting profes- 
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sional opportunities for students interested 


in human relations, arts and _ sciences. 
Students who have not heretofore explored 
various facets of the field may become en- 
thusiastic about such prospects as: teach- 
ing at various age levels, extension work, 
research, radio and television, dietetics, 
and health and welfare. 

Inexpensive and attractive materials are 
available from several sources to help the 
school staff provide students and parents 
with needed information about home eco- 
nomics. Some of the most current help- 
ful pieces are: 

Teaching Homemaking as a Career in 


the Nation’s Schools, Misc. 3528 u. & 
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Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
5 cents. 

For You a Double Future in Home Eco- 
American Home Economies As- 


single copies 


nomics 





Wash- 


single copy 25 cents. 


sociation. 1600 20th Street NW.. 


ington 9, D. C. 


Should Your Child Be a Home Econ 
mist? — New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 51 Madison Avenue. New York 10, 
es 


free of charge. 





Future Homemaker Chapters Assist UNESCO 


~Y EVERAL NEW YORK STATE FUTURE HOME- 
S makers of America Chapters are par- 
ticipating in the UNESCO Gift Coupon 
Plan this year. This is a plan by which 
organizations may assist schools, libraries 
and other educational institutions in the 
less developed parts of the world to secure 
needed equipment and supplies. Coupons 
serve as personalized gifts to institutions in 


full 


and address of the donor. as well as the 


other countries and carry the name 





IT’S FRESH out of the oven and the apple pie 
Vicki Castronovo, left, smiles her approval as Gloria Martens, right, 
waits for her piece. Both girls are in the seventh grade homemaking 


class at the Oceanside Junior High School. 
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beneficiary. They may be spent almost 
anywhere in the world to order needed 
equipment and supplies. They are then 


reimbursed in their own currency by 
UNESCO. 

Schools that have participated in the 
project are Sauquoit Central School, Virgil 
Central School, Westmoreland Central 
School and Randolph Central School. This 
activity has stimulated much interest in the 
citizenry of other nations and in further 
study of family 
life in other coun- 
Projects 
bet- 


international 


tries. 
focused on 
ter 
understanding pre- 
sent 


many possi- 


bilities for coop- 
erative activity 
among various sub- 
area 
Further 


mation about par- 


ject groups. 


infor- 


ticipation in the 
UNESCO 


may be obtained 


project 


by writing to 
Georgiana Marks, 
State FHA Ad- 
viser, Bureau of 
Economics 
State 


Education Depart- 


Home 


is a big success. 


Education, 
ment, Albany 1. 
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Mastodon Age Set at 11,410 Years 


YOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE HISTORY OF 
North 


actual time the mastodon lived in this area 


Northeastern America the 
has been successfully determined by sci- 
ence, according to Dr. William N. Fenton, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education for 
State Museum and Science Service. 

Dr. Fenton reported that by means of a 
radiocarbon analysis of a piece of spruce 
wood found with the bones of the Ledyard 
mastodon in Cayuga County scientists 
have now established the date as being 
11.410 years ago, plus or minus 110 years, 
which is the factor of error in such radio- 
carbon analysis. 

In August of 1955, Myles L. Colgan, 
using a bulldozer to drain a small depres- 
sion on his land near Ledyard, unearthed 
some enormous bones, including a tusk 10 
feet long. Soon afterward various scien- 
Among them was a 
State 


University, Dr. Clair L. Brown, a special- 


tists visited the site. 
professor of botany at Louisiana 
ist in ice age vegetation, who was vaca- 
tioning in the region. 

Dr. Brown determined that the bones 
had come from the lower portion of a four- 
foot layer of black muck, more peaty at 
the bottom than at the top. 
covered other bones of the same animal, 


He also re- 


the largest mastodon ever found in New 
York State, judging from the length of the 
tusk taken dark 
stratum, some two feet thick, lying directly 


from a grayish-clay 


beneath the peaty muck. From among 
these bone fragments Dr. Brown collected 
pieces of spruce wood and cones of the 
same species of cold-loving trees. 
Because of its great interest and re- 
sponsibilities for recording such discov- 
eries, the New York State Museum and 
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Science Service at Albany was called in 
and subsequently submitted a sample of 
this spruce wood to Dr. Edward 5S. Deevey, 
Yale 


chronometric Laboratory. 


director of the University Geo- 


for a Carbon" 
assay. 


The 11,410 


ago is believed to have been a period of 


radiocarbon date of years 
minor glacial recession, when the last of 
the Wisconsin glacial ice lay a considerable 
distance to the north, and when the Finger 
Lake region was clothed in a dense spruce 
and fir While man in an early 
hunting stage of culture was surely present 


forest. 


in America at this time. he is not believed 
to have entered the Northeast at so early 


a date. 





Study by Dr. Pelone 

\ condensation of the doctorate study of 
Dr. Anthony J. Pelone, Chief of the Bureau 
of Handicapped Children, has been selected 
as the first of a new series of publications 
in special education to be issued by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. The 
study is concerned with the education of 
the visually handicapped child in the regu- 


lar classroom. 





Camp Positions Open 

Teachers are being sought for summer 
positions with the Camp Placement Unit of 
the New York State Employment Service at 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Appli- 
cations may be made by mail by persons 


unable to come for a personal interview. 
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Program Improvement Workshops Held 


DMINISTRATORS FROM 38 PUBLIC 
A school districts have met with repre- 
the State Education De- 
partment, Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation; the New York 
State Health. and 
Recreation Directors Association, and cur- 


sentatives from 


Division of 
Physical Education 
riculum consultants from professional col- 


leges and universities during this past 
vear to discuss the problem of developing 
written local program guides. 

There has been a continual concern on 
the part of both the State Education De- 
partment and local school districts about 
the increasing problems of health, safety 
and physical fitness of pupils. It has been 
generally agreed that such problems can be 
solved only through cooperative action and 
united agreement. It has also been rec- 
ognized that written program direction, at 
the local level, conforming to the best prin- 
ciples of curriculum construction is one of 
the essential means for program improve- 
ment. 

To assist local school districts with the 
problem of developing written program 
education, 
the 


Education 


guides for health and safety 


education and_ recreation. 


of Health, 


and Recreation has been conducting zone 


physical 
Division Physical 
workshops throughout the State. Since 
January 1957 nine of these one-day work 
sessions have been held in seven different 
zones to consider three basic curriculum 
topics: 

content, its 


l. Program organization 


and presentation 

2. The role and responsibility of vari- 
ous personnel in the curriculum 
development process 
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CiypE E. CoLe 
Associate in Health, Physical Educa 


tion and Recreation 


3. Implementing and evaluating written 
local program guides 


Meetings have been held at Newburgh 
Free Academy, Ithaca College, State Uni- 
versity Brockport, 
Salamanca High School, Skidmore College. 


Teachers College at 
St. Lawrence University, State University 
Teachers College at Plattsburgh, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo and Penn Yan Academy. 
One hundred ninety-four local school ad- 
ministrators including supervising princi- 
pals, directors of health, physical educa- 
tion and recreation, directors of instruc- 
tion, building principals and chairmen of 
college or university departments of health, 
physical education and recreation have 
participated in these discussions. 

Every meeting has had the benefit of 
Pro- 
gram experts such as Dr. Charles Fall, 
University of Buffalo; Dr. Arnold Wilhelm, 
Ithaca College; Dr. George Krablin, St. 


University; Dr. 


one or more curriculum consultants. 


Lawrence George H. 
Grover, State Education Department; Wil- 
liam Stebbins, State University Teachers 
College at Brockport; Harriet 
Skidmore College; Dr. John McPhee, State 
University Teachers College at Cortland. 
McNamee of St. 


University outlined many modern program 


Brown. 


and John Bonaventure 


concepts that should be considered in local 
curriculum construction. 
In 1958 the Division of Health, Physi- 


cal Education and Recreation will continue 
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these curriculum meetings. 


to conduct 


Before the program is complete every 
public school district with a pupil enroll- 
ment of at least 1,000 pupils and colleges 
and universities offering professional edu- 
cation programs in health. physical educa- 
tion and recreation will have had the op- 
portunity of participating in one or more 


of these workshops. 


If well-constructed written local pro- 
gram guides are essential to solving some 
health. 
physical fitness problems (and it is be- 
lieved that 


definite 


of our present basic safety and 


they are! then we should see 


some evidence of progress very 
soon for already many school districts are 
making good use of the knowledge gained 
through participation in these curriculum 


meetings. 





Elementary Physical Education Aims 


pag EVENT EXPERIENCED BY A CHILD 
4 is a learning experience. It is our 
responsibility to see that those experiences 
are worthwhile educationally and that the 
learning is on the right side of the ledger. 
To be worthwhile. these experiences must 
assist the child to become a responsible, 
contributing member of society as an adult. 
Physical stake in this 


through the medium of wholesome. crea- 


education has a 
tive physical education experiences. 

Why have physical education at the ele- 
mentary school level? Every child needs 
and should have the opportunity to express 
himself through the medium of worthwhile 
physical activity under appropriate guid- 
ance. Through such activity. he learns 
how to get along with others. to lose as well 
as to win. He discovers his errors have 
an effect on others as well as on himself 
and that he must face and accept the con- 
sequences of such errors. He learns that 
he must adjust himself to participating 
with and against those in whose company 
circumstances, not choice, have placed him. 
He learns an awareness and understanding 
of the capabilities and limitations of his 
own body. of the meaning of and need 
for a physically fit body and his personal 
responsibility for attaining and retaining 
this 
physical education program the child has 


Through the elementary school 
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By 
Ropert E. Mosevey 
{ssistant in Physical Education and 


Recreation 


the opportunity to absorb and retain some 
of these traits and skills and carry them 
(we hope) through the remainder of his 
school career and on into adult life. 
What Is Elementary School Physical 

Education? 

Elementary school physical education is 
a program of physical activities adapted 
to the needs. interests. age and ability of 
the participants. These activities should 
he broad in scope, varied. interesting and 
They 


sound educational research. and the over- 


developmental. should be based on 


all program should have continuity and 


progression. Both pupil and instructor 


should understand the goals desired and 
the steps being taken to achieve them. The 
activities themselves should not be copied, 
as such. from those used at the secondary 
school level but should be modified for 
and geared to the age and ability levels of 


This 


modification tends to increase the oppor- 


each individual and/or group. 
tunities for success for each member of the 
discouragement 


No defini- 


sroup and __ precludes 


through attempting too much. 











tive standards can be established concern- 
ing these modifications, but the capability 
of the instructor, the type of program being 
taught and the age and ability of the indi- 
vidual and/or group being taught will 
dictate. 

Specific areas of the total physical edu- 
cation program from which activities 
should be selected include: informal activi- 
ties (circle games etc.), games of simple 
organization (kickball etc.). team games 
at the intermediate grade level: apparatus, 
stunts and tumbling: rhythms and 
dancing: outdoor winter activities, and 
swimming. Intramural athletic participa- 
tion opportunities should be available to 
the intermediate grade children. As 
weather conditions permit. the children 
should have opportunities for experiences 
out-of-doors. Dressing and showering 
should be an integral part of the program 
at the intermediate grade level. For safety. 
every child should be required to wear 
sneakers for active play particularly on a 


gymnasium floor. 


Who Should Teach Elementary School 
Physical Education? 

This is a question for which there is no 
one answer. Unfortunately, the answer is 
often dictated by factors other than pupil 
welfare and program enrichment; i. e.. 
finances, personnel, facilities etc. There 
can be no argument that: (1) there is a 
place and need for both the classroom 
teacher and the professionally trained 
physical education teacher at these grade 
levels, and (2) the percentage of time 
allotted to the specifically trained physical 
education teacher increases as the child 
progresses through the grades. There are 
a number of factors that must be con- 
sidered carefully before reaching a deci- 
sion concerning the ratio of time for the 
physical education teacher as against the 
classroom teacher. We are interested (or 
so we say) in equal educational opportuni- 


ties for all children. 
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Is an equal opportunity made available 
in the following cases? (1) Miss S 
has an interest in and capabilities for t! 
teaching of physical education and offers 
a variety of interesting. worthwhile educa- 
tional experiences to her class through the 
medium of this program, and (2) Miss 
J does not care about physical edu 
tion, has little capabilities for teaching the 
program, feels that it is a waste of time 
anyway and lets her class run free with 
no direction or guidance when she con- 
ducts their physical education class. 

Certain areas of the physical education 
program are such that special training is 
a must before they can be safely and 
properly taught. This includes such things 
as swimming, stunts and tumbling, rhythms 
and dancing and others. Who should 
teach elementary school physical education 
is a matter that must be decided by the 
local school authorities. Let us hope that 
the final decision is based on the needs, 
welfare and what is educationally best for 
children. The school exists only because 
of the child and what transpires in that 
school must be only for the needs and in- 
terests of that child and for the interest 
of that society of which he will soon 


become a contributing member. 





To Honor * Teddy ° Roosevelt 

Presidents’ Day will be observed for the 
eighth straight year on March 4. Emphasis 
this year will be on Theodore Roosevelt. 

A manual entitled Responsible Citizen- 
ship, published by The Theodore Roose- 
velt Association, contains suggested class 
activities for teachers cooperating in the 
1958 Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 
Observance. A biography of Roosevelt as 
well as the nine major issues with which 
he was faced during his years as President 


are included. 
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Vision Conservation 


Concluded trom January issue of THE 


BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS) 


— EDUCATION IS ESSENTIAL TO THE 
») conservation of 


children. 


vision of all school 
In school shop courses, all ma- 
chines should be equipped with safety 
guards, tools should be kept in good repair 
and safety goggles provided for students 
involved in any shop activity that is par- 
School 


structors keep in mind the fact that it is 


ticularly hazardous. shop _ in- 
important to help youngsters develop the 
the 


be established by 


proper attitude toward safety rules 


that 


empl vers. 


may their future 
Eye safety is also a part of the physical 
Chil- 


dren are encouraged to be alert when par- 


education program in our schools. 


ticipating in ball games so that the danger 
of being hit will be eliminated.  Case- 
hardened lenses and guards are recom- 
mended for all children who find it neces- 
sary to wear glasses while participating in 
contact sports. 

In most of our centralized schools. the 
children have a free play period during the 
lunch hour. Since it is a well-known fact 
that most accidents happen to children 
during periods of unsupervised _ play, 
school administrators provide for teacher 
supervision of playground and gymnasium 
activities. Eye accidents are all too com- 
mon in spite of safety education and legis- 
lation to ban the sale of dangerous toys 
In this State it 


demeanor for a parent to allow a child 


and weapons. is a mis- 
under 16 years of age to own an air rifle 
or spring gun. The law also makes it a 
misdemeanor for a merchant to sell such 
articles to a minor. 

All members of the pupil personnel staff 
within our school systems should be in- 
terested in and concerned about the child 
who is handicapped because of a visual 
defect. 
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Program— Part Ill 
By 
Jane A. MacCaLitum 


{ssistant in Vision Conservation 


rhe special services provided for chil- 
dren who are handicapped by a visual de- 
fect can make regular class attendance pos- 
sible even for many blind children. One 
provision available in a few of the larger 
school districts is that of limited vision or 
braille classes for those children who. for 


another. are unable to ad- 


one reason or 
just to the regular class. In an increas- 
ingly large number of school districts. 


fi rT 


such work assist with the regular class edu- 


itinerant teachers especially trained 
cation of children having severe visual de- 


fects or. indeed. of many blind children. 
Evidence is steadily accumulating that far 
blind 
regular classes than was formerly thought 


Many 


capped by poor vision will find work in 


more can be done for children in 


possible. children who are handi- 
their regular class considerably improved 
when they are provided with large-type 
hooks, a typewriter. special lighting or 
advantageous seating. 

The school psychologists can often assist 
in the solution of emotional problems 
which so frequently accompany a physical 
defect. Frequently, the school psychologist 
can give the teacher and parent a picture 
of the ways in which the child’s level of in- 
tellectual functioning and his educational 
progress and adjustment may be adversely 
affected. solely because of the physical de- 
fect. 
for the school psychologist to have knowl- 


It is also of considerable importance 


edge of any visual impairment, as he seeks 
to make appraisal and judgments concern- 
ing a child through individual testing or 
individual case studies. 

The guidance director may be of great 
the 


child, his parents and teachers in planning 


assistance to visually handicapped 








for further education or vocational train- 
ing. Last. but not least, in this group of 
educators is the school administrator who 
is particularly interested in providing the 


best education possible so that each child 


in his community will develop into a 

healthy. happy and useful adult citizen. 
The State Education Department. 

through its Bureau of Health Service. at- 


tempts to assist in the conservation of 
vision of all school children by keeping 
local school personnel informed of the im- 
portant phases of the program. 

\ brochure 20 Questions about Eye 
1956 and 


The 


pamphlet. written for teachers, contains 


Health was published during 


distributed to school personnel. 
short simple answers to the most frequently 
asked questions about children’s eyes. In 
addition, a series of one-page. mimeo- 
graphed information sheets have been pre- 
pared for distribution to school personnel. 
In these information bulletins. detailed ma- 
terial on the specific phases of conservation 
of vision is outlined. Such subjects as eye 


injuries to children, statistics on age 
groups and causes of visual defects and 
impairments, together with suggested eye 
safety rules for children and parents. and 
sun glasses. with suggested rules for their 
use are covered. Copies of all these ma- 


terials are immediately available on _re- 
quest. 

The program on a State level also pro- 
vides periodic inservice conservation of 
for teachers and school 


vision programs 


nurses. Consultants are available for as- 
sistance in the school conservation of vision 
program when requested. 

Our way of life is changing almost daily 
and. with these changes. we find that there 
are greater and greater demands upon the 


Our 


schools have a part to play in helping chil- 


special senses. particularly vision. 
dren be aware of the need for care and 
protection of their eyes. 

From kindergarten, where the child's 
ability to interpret what he sees in pic- 
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tures helps to determine his readiness | 
read. through all the years of reading an 
study. on to senior high school. where h 
notes the reaction of certain chemicals b 
a change in color. vision is a central par 
of the learning process. Indeed. the whole 
process of learning. adjustment and prog 
ress in school is so significantly and cer 
trally related to visual health that no on 
who is concerned about these educational 
objectives can afford to be unconcerned 


about the visual health of school children 


and youth. 


THE 


ENp 





TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK 
POR SVE IN TI CONCERT 
OF PORZOMY? Fir 

° « 
L404 

1997 PRESENT 
NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 

INF ANTELE PARAL Y!88 





PLAQUE presented to Commissioner Allen 
for the schools of the State by a representa- 
tive of the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis at the joint meeting of the 
Council of City and Village Superintendents 
of Schools and the Association of District 
Superintendents of Schools in Syracuse on 
December 14. Tribute was paid for work 
being done by the schools to further educa- 
tion concerning this crippling disease, to en- 
courage Salk vaccinations which assist in 
the control of polio epidemics and to help 
polio-stricken students. 
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FOREIGN TEACHERS from many parts of the world call upon Commissioner Allen 
in Albany before leaving for various school districts in the State where they are observ- 
ing teaching methods used in American schools. They represent Brazil, Spain, Iran, 


Japan and Malaya. 


; 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT organization and policies form the subject 
of discussion between Commissioner Allen and Maria Elisa Pimenta Baptista 
of Brazil, one of several foreign visitors specializing in management analysis 
who are being placed for a month in various Departments of New York State 
government. Assigned to the Education Department, Senhorita Baptista 
will work primarily in the methods and procedures section under John R. 
Clark, planning and procedures analyst. In her own country she is a librarian 
in the Administrative Department of Public Service. The program for foreign 
“trainees” is sponsored by the International Cooperation Administration 
and is being coordinated in New York State by the Division of the Budget. 
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WEMBERS of the State Board of Examiners of Psychology receive the first certifi- 


cates for psychologists granted under the State's new psychology act at a 
the University Club December 12. Pictured here are Harold G. Seashore, New York: 
Harry V. McNeill, New York: Jesse Zizmor, New York: Commissioner Allen, who pre- 
sented the certificates: Frank S. Freeman, chairman, Ithaca; Florence C. Halpern, Neu 
York, and S. D. S. Spragg, Rochester. At far right is Dr. Joseph R. Sanders, Secretary 
of the board. Seventh board member, W. J. E. Crissy, vice chairman, New York, was 


unable to be present at the ceremony. 


luncheon at 


First Certificates to Psychologists 


Concurrent with the ceremony in Albany, 


r \HE FIRST CERTIFICATES FOR PSYCHOLO- 
gists to be granted under New York approximately 300 of the 3,000 persons who 


have applied for State certification received 
their certificates by mail. By July 1, 1958. 
the date on which the enforcement provi- 


State’s new psychology act were awarded 
the seven members of the State Board of 


Examiners of Psychology at a luncheon in 

Albany in December. sions of the State psychology act go into 

' = effect, all eligible psychologists who have 

Commissioner Allen presented the cer- PREP. 

- ONE eg filed completed applications and who 

tificates at a University Club luncheon to = ; : : 
qualify should receive their certification. 
Robert C. Killough, Jr., Assistant Com- 


missioner for Professional Education. and 
Dr. Joseph R. Sanders, secretary of the 


Frank S. Freeman, chairman. of Ithaca: 
W. J. E. Crissy, vice chairman; Florence 
C. Halpern, Harry V. MeNeill, Harold G. 
Seashore, Jesse Zizmor. all of New York 


a ; eee P Board of Examiners of Psychologists, have 
City, and S. D. S. Spragg of Rochester. 


been directing this new work of certifica- 
The Education Department selected the — tjoy 


members of the Board of Examiners for 





the honor of being the first recipients of 
the certificates for their diligent work dur- an — 
ing the past year in preparing the ground- Clence Association Meets 
work for examining psychologists and for The 62d annual meeting of the Science 
passing on the professional experience of Teachers Association of New York State 
applicants for certification. was held in Syracuse on January 23-24. 
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“ THE GOVERNOR ” was the subject of the TV-Schooltime program in the 


series, ““ Meet Your New York State Government” on WRGB, Schenectady, 
in mid-December, presented by the Thomas A. Knickerbacker Junior High 


School, Lansingburg. 


Left to right: Nelson Fuhrer, citizenship education 


teacher; Mary Beth Frandsen, James Wingate and Glen Holzhauer, seventh 
grade students; Governor Averell Harriman and his Labrador retriever, 


Brum. 





DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 





Chemistry and Physics 

A modernized outline of the scope of 
content and related understandings of the 
courses of study in chemistry and physics, 
this pamphlet is a result of the cooperative 
effort of syllabus committees and the staffs 
of the supervisor of science education and 
of the Bureau of Secondary Curriculum 
Development. The committees, appointed 
by the Board of Regents, are made up of 
representatives from the schools, industry 
and research institutions. Drafts of the 
new syllabuses were tried out on an experi- 
mental basis in a number of schools in 
1953-54 and 1954-55. A third revision of 
the outlines was published in photo-offset 
editions in September 1955 and distributed 
to all schools. The present publication con- 
tains a few minor revisions involving only 
changes in wording. This pamphlet is 
being distributed to schools. 
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The Staff of the Yonkers Schools 


This is the second in a series of seven 
reports that together form a comprehensive 
survey of the Yonkers public school sys- 
tem conducted by the Education Depart- 
ment. The pamphlet discusses the charac- 
teristics of Yonkers teachers and other 
school district employees and what is being 
done to maintain or improve the quality of 
the professional and nonprofessional staff. 
The report supply is very limited. 





Buffalo Principal Retires 

William B. Kamprath, principal of Bur- 
gard High School, Buffalo, 
retired February 1 after 50 years in the 
17 of which have 


been in vocational education. 


Vocational 


Buffalo school system 
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Improved Instruction Plan Proposed 


Continued from page 207) 
Services to provide, upon Department 
approval, outstanding teachers in mathe- 
and_ the 
shared basis in two or more schools; and 


matics sciences, used on a 
to provide, in general, for the education 


of talented students 


6. The teaching of mathematics and the 
The 


present Commissioner's Regulations per- 


sciences by fully qualified teachers. 


mit a superintendent of schools, with the 
approval of the Department, to assign a 
teacher to teach a subject not authorized 
by his certificate. for a period not to ex- 
This 


permissive regulation has been used to 


ceed five classroom hours per week 


good advantage in supplementing teach- 
ing programs in the smaller schools in the 
State. 


ing the shortage of certified teachers in 


It has been of help. too. in reliev- 


certain subject matter areas. 

There is evidence to indicate that the flexi- 
bility permitted in this regulation is being 
used for purposes for which it was never in- 
tended. Individuals with little or no train- 
ing in mathematics and the sciences. for 
asked 


fields and for longer periods of time than 


instance. have been to teach these 
warranted under any circumstances. 


Such abuses are not in harmony with 
the purpose of the regulation nor in the 
best interests of the students. Further- 
more, the clause requiring the approval of 
the Department has been inoperative. 

RECOMMENDED ACTION: 


Department Communication and 
Changes in Department Practice 
For the purpose of improving instruc- 
tion, preventing further abuses in a per- 
missive regulation authorizing incidental 
teaching and implementing that portion 
of the regulation requiring Department 


approval 
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7. Intensified inservii 


teacher education in mathematics and s 


program of 


ence. In mathematics and the science 
changes in the content of knowledge occu: 
rapidly. Furthermore, the previous prepa 
ration of many teachers of these subjects 
is not on a par with modern requirements 
It is important that the public school 
teachers of these subjects be assisted to 
improve themselves during the school year 
and during the summer. Means for doing 


so are available in the higher institutions 


of this State as well as selected school 
systems. 
RECOMMENDED ACTION: 


$600,000 Budgetary Appropriation 
For 


proved elementary and secondary teach- 


the purpose of providing ap- 


ers inservice education in colleges, uni- 
versities and school systems, in special 
and science 


mathematics programs ap- 


proved by the Department, including 


awards to cover tuition, fees, board and 


room 


8. Improving teacher preparation pro 


grams in mathematics and science 


RECOMMENDED ACTION: 


Department Communication 
For the purpose of encouraging col- 
leges and universities to insure that stu- 
dents admitted to 


programs preparing 


them for elementary school instruction, 
present al least two courses in science 
taken 


and two courses in mathematics 


in secondary school (grades 9-12) 


Study by Department 
For the purpose of reviewing the cur- 
ricular requirements for the preparation 
ol elementary school teachers in order 


to determine the general education con- 
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in the sciences and 


tent, particularly 


mathematics, necessary for instructional 
effectiveness 

9. Department leadership in mathe- 
matics and science and in the education of 


the gifted student 

RECOMMENDED ACTION: 

$50,000 Budgetary Appropriation 
For 


sional and clerical personnel (a) to give 


additional Department profes- 
special attention to education of the 


gifted through providing consultative 
services to the field and to other special- 
ists of the Department staff, and for 
developing materials for use in schools; 
(b) to give intensified field supervision 
in mathematics and science instruction 
in elementary and secondary schools, 
and (c) for conferences and workshops 
in the field conducted by the Department 
employing expert consultants as well as 


Department staff 


Department Communication 
For the purpose of stimulating im- 
provement in policies and practices in 
local school systems in provisions for 
science and mathematics instruction in 
these 


order to increase enrollments in 


subjects, and for education of the gifted 


10. Utilizing resources of the State 
Vuseum and Science Service in improving 
instruction in scientific subjects in the sec- 
The State Museum and 


Science Service has a modest graduate 


ondary schools. 


student honorarium program aimed at 


assisting regularly enrolled university 
graduate students in several science sub- 
They 


research under the supervision of the De- 


jects during the summer. conduct 
partment in areas important to the State's 
program. 

This program should be enlarged to ac- 
commodate science teachers seeking em- 
ployment during the summer and addi- 
tional opportunity to improve their own 
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knowledge in the fields of their regular 


instruction. They would be employed in 
the three fields of earth sciences, biology 
and anthropology and as scientific aides in 
three categories (aides to the Museum 
curators, interns in museum education to 
write educational leaflets and interpreta- 
tive material in their respective sciences 
and as field assistants to State scientists. 
RECOMMENDED ACTION: 
$20,000 Budgetary Appropriation 

For the purpose of providing graduate 
student honoraria to not more than 40 
school 


order to extend their knowledge and em- 


secondary sclence teachers in 
ployment in the fields of the earth sci- 


ences, biology and anthropology 


Improving the Educational Program in 
the Public Schools 

ll. Providing a full school day of in- 

Many 


operating on double and triple schedules 


struction. elementary schools are 
with a daily program limited to a maxi- 
mum of four hours (instead of the recom- 
mended five hours). occurring most often 
because of space shortages but sometimes, 
also. without any apparent justification. 
Frequently the secondary schools operate 
on a school day which is less than the rec- 


ommended 5% hours in length. 


RECOMMENDED ACTION: 
Department Communication 
For the purposes of stimulating local 

school systems to provide for full days 
of instruction in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; requiring justification 
when limited programs are provided, 
and of encouraging secondary schools to 
provide additional instruction during 
the school day even beyond the recom- 
mended 5'4 hours, to the extent of one 
hour 

days of in- 


12. Providing additional 


struction during the school year. Under 
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present Education Law. schools are re- 
quired to be in session for not less than 
190 days each year, inclusive of legal holi- 
days. It is clear that extended effort is not 
being made. in many cases, to provide for 
the maximum amount of instruction possi- 


ble during the mandated 190 days. 


RECOMMENDED ACTION: 
Department Communication 
For the purpose of stimulating local 
school systems to provide the maximum 
amount of instructional time during the 


mandated school year 


13. Increased use of school plant dur- 
State 


aid statutes and Commissioner's Regula- 


ing summer for advanced instruction. 
tions already provide for approval and 
support of summer programs in secondary 
Such 


heen granted only when full programs of 


school instruction. approval has 
instruction in all subject matter areas have 


been provided. These programs have 
heen offered for several purposes, includ- 
ing remedial aims. Many areas through- 
out the State do not provide summer pro- 
grams. 

In the areas of science and mathematics, 
more pupils should be encouraged to take 
advanced instruction during the summer. 

Advanced instruction is necessary not 
only for secondary school students but is 
equally important for elementary school 
pupils, 

RECOMMENDED ACTION: 


Department Communication and 
Changes in Commissioner's Regula- 
tions 

For the purpose of stimulating local 
school systems to seek special approval 

State limited 


summer school programs, particularly 


for aid in establishing 


for advanced instruction in the sciences 


and mathematics; encouraging local 
school systems, already approved for 
summer school State aid, to improve 
their programs for advanced instruc- 
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tional purposes, and of stimulating the 


development of summer elementary 
school programs, particularly for the 
purpose of accelerating able pupils 
(Note: Under this proposal, State aid during 

1958-59 should increase only nominally.) 


14. Including science in the common 


branch learnings of the elementary schools 


RECOMMENDED ACTION: 


Change in Education Law 
For the purpose of including the 
teaching of science as one of the man- 
dated common branch learnings in the 


elementary grades 


15. Experimentation in the interest of 
improving quality. Perhaps one of the 
best means to stimulate improvement in 
the public schools is a flexible system of 
State aid grants apportioned on a matching 
basis for that purpose. The availability 
of substantial funds to encourage experi- 
mentation in the public schools in order to 
seek better methods of enhancing the teach- 
ing of science and mathematics at all grade 
levels and to provide special opportunities 
for the education of talented pupils can do 
much to raise the level of all education. 

If a system of stimulation grants is es- 
tablished, it is contemplated that plans sub- 
mitted would be reviewed by the Depart- 
ment. Upon approval, financial assistance 
and consultation and evaluation help would 
Where the De- 


be willing to exempt 


be provided. necessary, 


partment should 
school systems from the operation of De- 
partment rules and regulations. 

It might be necessary to specify the list 
of general areas where experimentation is 
desired. These areas might include im- 
provement in the teaching of the sciences 
and mathematics in both elementary and 
secondary schools; the earlier discovery of 
unusual student talents; acceleration of 
able students through various means; re- 


organization of subject matter; more effici- 
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ent use of school system resources in per- 
sonnel and plant, and so on. 

The 
sirable byproducts: the encouragement of 


entire project should have de- 
an experimental attitude and a search for 
better methods and organization of sub- 
ject matter by all districts whether or not 
they receive financial assistance; discov- 
ery of new methods and practices which 
could be spread deliberately by the De- 
partment’s field personnel throughout the 
State, and the achievement of increasing 
quality under local effort and initiative be- 
yond the usual present routines of instruc- 
tion and practice. 
RECOMMENDED ACTION: 
$1,000,000 Budgetary Appropriation and 

Introduction of Legislation 

For the purposes of providing, on a 

matching basis, improvement grants for 

distribution to school systems to en- 
courage experimentation (a) in better 
methods for increasing the depth and 
scope of the teaching of science and 
mathematics at all grade levels, and (b) 
in providing special opportunities for 
the education of talented pupils 


Coordinating Secondary School and Col- 
lege Instruction in Mathematics 
and the Sciences 

16. Articulation. Often colleges have 


curricular requirements and program 
which result in duplication of effort by 
secondary school graduates admitted. Fre- 
quently, on the other hand, secondary 
schools have little notion of the advanced 
of the the 


colleges and universities to which many of 


nature instruction offered in 
their graduates are admitted, so that their 
students often go ill-prepared in several 
fields, particularly English, the sciences. 


mathematics and foreign languages. 
RECOMMENDED ACTION: 


Department Communication 
To College-High School Articulation 
Committee, schools and colleges for the 
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purpose of intensifying effort in co- 
ordinating instruction in the secondary 
schools and colleges through intervisi- 


tation and other cooperative means 


Providing Competent Faculty Staff in 
Institutions of Higher Learning 
17. Graduate fellowships. Increased 
facilities, aids to existing institutions and 
more financial assistance for students will 
avail nothing unless the colleges and uni- 
versities in the State can manage to find 
enough teachers to accommodate increas- 
ing enrollments. This will be more difficult 
than has been the case at the elementary 
and secondary levels. The State’s help is 

required. 

The loss of experienced personnel to 
higher paying positions in business, in- 
dustry and even public school systems con- 
stitutes one difficulty. More seriously. be- 
cause it takes so long to educate a college 
teacher and because student enrollments 
will overwhelm the colleges before suf- 
ficient trained manpower will be available 
for staffing the classrooms. higher institu- 
tions will be hard pressed to maintain the 
quality of their present instruction. 

The 


higher institutions occur. as they do in the 


severest shortages in faculty in 


secondary schools. in the sciences and 
mathematics. On the other hand. increased 
numbers of college teachers need to be 
trained now in all fields, so that a proposed 
State fellowship program should not be 
restricted only to those who wish to pursue 
teaching careers in the sciences and in 
mathematics. At any rate. judging by the 
experience in the Regents general College 
Scholarship program (which dictates no 
choice of field to scholarship winners). it 
is quite likely that by far the greatest num- 
ber of the winners of fellowships would be 
those who contemplate science and mathe- 
matics teaching careers. 

It should be noted that there is strong 
and widespread support for a State gradu- 
ate fellowship program 
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RECOMMENDED ACTION: 
$475,000 Budgetary 


Introduction of Legislation 


{ppropriation and 


For the purpose of providing graduate 
fellowships consisting of 250 annual 
grants of up to $2,500 each, based on 
merit and need, good for two years, to 
be made to New York State residents 
for attendance at any university in New 
York State offering doctorate degrees 
and having special and approved pro- 
vision for the academic training of 

college teachers; the awards to be used 

for tuition, academic fees and residence 
costs 

(Note: After the 
$950,000 annually.) 


first year the cost will be 


Maintaining a Balance in the Education 
Program 

The primary emphasis of the program 

herein recommended is on the improve- 

ment and the extension of educational op- 

portunities in science and technology. In 


this period of increased concern for the 


Nation’s progress in these fields, such em- 
phasis is imperative. 

But emphasis on strength and produc- 
tivity in the science fields, without a con- 
current emphasis on strength in all other 
fields of education, will not serve the pur- 
pose to which our schools are dedicated. 
Our schools are intended to educate for 
the advancement and well-being of our 
people and for the preservation § of 
democracy. 

Thus, our schools must be conscious of 
the needs of our country — economic, 
political, spiritual as well as scientfic. A 
program which emphasizes science, or any 
other field, to the neglect of other essential 
areas of knowledge will produce an im- 
balance which could make futile our efforts 
and defeat our ultimate purpose. 

Our educational system must be con- 
cerned with providing good education for 
whatever field his 


every individual in 
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abilities, aptitudes and interest may lie. 
It is essential, therefore, that attention be 
given to raising the quality of instruction 


in all areas of education. 


Putting the Program into Effect 
We appreciate that the enactment of our 
will 


upon the taxpayers of our State. 


burden 
But we 


believe that in recognition of the exigencies 


program cast an additional 


of the times and in justice to the needs of 
the children and youth of our State, all 
of whom are entitled to the very best in 
physical, mental and moral education, we 
We are confident that the 
citizens of our State will not hesitate to 


can do no less. 


assume and carry such a burden when they 
appreciate the essentiality of our program 
as a means of preserving our way of life 
and of insuring our children and our youth 
the educational opportunities which they 


deserve and must have. 





Frances Martin Retires 

Frances M. Martin, principal clerk in the 
Division of School Financial Aid, retired 
January 1. Noted for her thorough knowl- 
edge of the complicated formulas upon 
which State aid is based, Miss Martin had 
served the Education Department for 50 
years. She first came to the Department 
as a junior clerk in the Statistics Bureau. 

Miss Martin is known throughout the 
State for the patience and helpfulness with 
which she has assisted school superintend- 
ents and other school officials who have 
come to the Department seeking aid. 

The district superintendents paid tribute 
to Miss Martin by presenting her with a 
gift at their annual meeting in Coopers- 
town last fall. Members of her office sur- 
prised her with a scroll at their Christmas 
party in December. 

Miss Martin, who lives in Albany, was 
graduated from Albany High School and 
attended Albany Business College. 
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(Concluded from back cover) 


Before coming to the Education Department in 1944 as associate 
education supervisor, he had additional experience as supervising prin- 
cipal at King Ferry, Newark Valley Central School and Delaware 
Academy and Central School, Delhi. 

Two daughters, Audrey, an elementary school teacher at South 
Colonie (with bachelor’s and master’s degrees from State University 
Teachers College at Potsdam), and Joan, on the nursing staff of 
Paine Whitney Psychiatric Clinic in New York and completing her 
master’s degree at Teachers College, Columbia University, are, like their 
parents, musicians. Audrey plays piano and Joan is an excellent violinist, 
and many musical evenings are enjoyed when the family is together. 

The Friers have a home in Albany, not far from the Education 
Building, where Joyce runs a gift shop and Ernie has room to work on 
his violins. Although located in the heart of the city, the property 
includes a surprisingly deep backyard and there are even a couple of 
apple trees to care for, as well as lawn and flowers. 

A master’s degree from Cornell University and doctorate from New 
York University, plus other graduate studies both in this country and 
abroad, have given Dr. Frier a wide and varied educational background 
for his work in the Education Department. In 1949 he became Chief of 
the Bureau of Instructional Supervision and Coordinator for the State 
Program for the Readjustment of High School Education and in 1954 
was named to his present position as Director of the Division of 
Secondary Education. 

His work as Director includes planning and directing programs of 
secondary education throughout the State, supervising the preparation 


of syllabuses and other curriculum materials in the various secondary 


academic subjects, and interpreting the policies of the Education Depart- 
ment in secondary education to school authorities and others. 

He leads an active professional life, has served on many Regents 
and State committees, has held office in a number of educational 
organizations and has written articles for publication. During World 
War II he served as a member of the Tioga County Selective Service 
Board. 

Considered an expert in his vocation as well as his avocation, 
Ernest Frier seems to apply to both the invaluable qualities of wide 
understanding, determined action and the appreciation of perfection. 
It is safe to assume that he'll continue to develop, with all the enthusiasm 
and optimism at his command, an improved secondary school program 
in this State, just as he'll never stop searching for that Stradivarius or 
Guarnerius or other master violin which may even now lie dusty and 


neglected in the corner of somebody’s attic. 





How Well Do You Know 


ERNEST A. FRIER 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 


Department staff members 


T THE AGE OF 14, ERNEST A. FRIER invested 75 cents in two old violins, 
A in sad disrepair, and began the unusual and fascinating hobby of 
restoring violins which has engaged his attention in moments of relaxa- 
tion ever since. The present Director of the Division of Secondary 
Education developed a particular liking for 
the violin as a young boy, living in Schenec- 
tady. He was determined to learn to play 
and saved his money to buy his own instru- 
ment and take lessons. While giving a concert 
solo performance a few years later, he 
attracted the attention of a local violinmaker 
who invited him into his shop to help test 
violins. This extracurricular apprenticeship 
led him to set up an amateur shop of his own, 
and collecting, trading and repairing violins 
have since been among his greatest interests. 
A current exhibit of part of his collection in 
the State Library is ample proof of the crafts- 
manship he has developed over the years. 


Ernest A. Frier 


Music has always played an important 
part in his life and there was a time when he considered becoming a 
professional musician. In both high school and college he organized 
and conducted his own orchestra for enjoyment and for extra money. 
However, high school science courses intrigued him and he decided to 
study biological sciences, particularly plant pathology. at Cornell and 
at Syracuse, where he received his bachelor’s degree. 

His first job was with the New York Central Railroad as an inspector 
but involved the disadvantages of frequent traveling and “ living out 
of a suitcase.” He next turned to teaching science and agriculture on 
the faculty of Ellington High School. There he was joined, the second 
year, by Joyce Persons, whom he had known since high school days and 
whom he married. Joyce, who shares her husband’s enjoyment of music 
(she plays piano and violin), had majored in languages and taught 
Latin and French. 

On the varsity ice hockey team in high school and college crew 
later, Ernie became a basketball and baseball coach when he started 
teaching. He likes to tell about the championship basketball teams 
he coached for several years (completely confusing rivals with plays 


adapted from hockey). 


(Concluded inside back cover) 





